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AGRICULTURAL: 
AN ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY;) 


| : : 
* pameciai"r in that very county. 
| 


i ticle of provision from the West, to sell for con- 
‘The last year, a 
season by no means of uncommon scarcity, com- 
menced the importation of breadstuffs to this coun- 
try from the old and populous nations of Europe, 





We are told that arrangements have already been 


| 
| 
At Danvers, Sept. 2°, 1836, | nai for importing in the present year fifty thou- 


| . . , nee 
BY NATHAN W. HAZEN. jsane bushels of wheat from the single port of Liv- 
erpool, and we are promised that these importa- 
| D. n¢ v 
Mr $l ; ; 
Mr President and Gentlemen, | tions will be made upon such terms as to reduce 
W hatever praises may be offered to Agriculture, | materially the present prices. It is no less re- 


' 


there are some indications that it is not at this! markable, and no less illustrat've of the degree to 


time the favorite pursuit in New England. Many | 
farmers, especially those who enjoy a competency, 
do not choose it for their children. Many of those 
who have been bred to it, seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity for engaging in other pursuits. Others | 
who are contented with it as a vocation prefer to 

follow it in the prairies of the West, rather than 

on their native bills. There is a burning anxiety 

for distinction, and a feverish thirst for money, 

which scorn the old, beaten and approved paths 

to wealth and consideration. The quiet useful- 

ness of the farmer is falsely thought to be thrown 

into the shade by the tinsel of professional lite, and 

the delusive, and now prevalent spirit of specula- 

tion contemns his gains as trifling, and his occu- 

pation as tame and unente:prising. Whatever 

may be said of the pleasurcs and importance of 
Agriculture, it is practically considered that it does 

not offer the readiest way to the fulfilment of those 

hopes in which youth is now taught to indulge, 

and if not actually an impediment, that it is not 

the best help to that distinction whieh it is the 

right of one as much as of another to acquire, — | 
The opinion still prevails that there is an advan- 
tage from profession that is independent of effurt, 
and of personal character and qualification. 

As some proof that such a disposition exists, 
and to illustrate its consequences, it may be re- 
marked that the agricultural products of N. Eng- 
land have been for some years falling short of the 
demands of the population, and that the inereas- 
ing deficiency has been supplied from the South 
and West. There are some facts which show in 
a striking manner the extent to which this supply 
has been already furnished. Two years since it 
was ascertained that nearly three thousand bar- 
rels of flour were carried to one of the largest ug- 
ricultural towns in this county, for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants. An intelligent and exten- 
sive trader in the interior of the State of Maine, 
and notin the vicinity of any considerable lumber 
district, estimates that he sold flour, the last sea- 
son, to as large an amount as he received of cash 
for his whole sales. Beef and pork packed in 
Ohio, have been freighted through the Notch of 
the White Mountains, to the fertile intervales that 
lie towards the head of the Connecticut. Within 
afew years a mercantile house in Boston pur- 
chase | in asingle season, from the county of Wor- 
cester, nearly two million pounds ot pork, the 
growth and produce of that county ; and the same 
house is now employed in obtaining the same ar- 





which agriculture has fallen behind other pur- 
suits, that neither the increased demand, nor the 
high prices of produce, have had much, if any, ef- 


i fect onthe value of Jands for culture, and that 


farms were never or seldom of more difficult sale 
than at present. 

Without doubt this state of things may be at- 
tributed to various causes. It is proof, however, 


| when prosperity comes to the farmer it proceeds 
from no doubtfulageacy. There have been those 
| who in other pursuits have amassed larger for- 
‘tunes than agriculture confers ; but agricultnre, if 
we appeal to no higher authority, will assure us 
that all the gifts of fortune, beyond what itself be- 
| stows, are incumbered with vexation, or but min- 
| ister to vanity. In the other classes of the com- 


munity, the farmer sees as it were the vision of 
| Mirza. “He beholds many in pursuit of bubbles, 
{that glitter and dance before them” until they 
| tread upon some hidden danger “ through which 
they fall into the pit and immediately disappear,” 
But if a farmer is unthrifty, the progress of his 
decay is marked on his possessions; «hese for 
| years tell the story of his decline to every passen- 
|ger. In such instances, there have commonly 
i been defects in the character of the proprietor, 
| which would much earher have set the seal of 
There is 


;ruin upon him in any other vocation. 


either that a smaller proportion of the population | probably no occupation which in the aggregate 
is engaged in agriculture than formerly, or that | has added more to the general wealth, aud which 
agriculture itself is less productive ; that in the) has so surely led to competency in manhood and 
progress of society, other pursuits Lave gone in| to ease in o!d age, A business which is attended 
advance of this, and that it can no longer be de-| with such results cannot reasounbly be suffered to 
pended upon forthe supply of those wants to | decline beeause it is not sufficiently profitable ; 
which, withiv a very few years, it was more than | for where it is safe to caleulate so much, superior 
Adapted as is agriculture tothe nature | sagacity and enterprise may aceomplish much 


adequat . 
more. This pursuit will always retain the ad- 


of our civil institutions, aud the nurse as it has been 
of much of that high moral character for which | vantage which it may justly claim from its cer- 
New England has been honored ; important ag its | tainty, 
interests must ever be in any community, its loss) insects or frosts, may diminish, or perhaps cut off 
The vicissitudes of wet and 
Frosts 


lu some seasons, drought, excessive rains, 


of even equal comparative advancement cannot) the expected crop, 
Indeed the | 


be witnessed without deep concern, 
present state of things can hardly be of long con 
tinuance, 
stantly occurring in the politieal world, might at 
once and wholly alter their condition, 
try is essentially agricultural,and without any con- 


in the long run, any better afford to buy its: pro- 
visious from foreign nations, than the farmer can 
afford to own a farm, and without other resources 
to more than hatf the expense of his maintenance, 
purchase from his neighbors the very things which 
his own land ought to supply, and if cultivated, 
would yield. 

All other occupations are prosecuted at great 
comparative risk. The business of farming in 
New England, has always had the advantage of 
great certainty. The very hardness of the culti- 
vation has exacted great prudence in the expendi- 
ture, and its gains have been too small to tempt the 
cupidity of capitalists. But there are abundant 
proofs now before us, that it hasuot left industry, 
sagacity and skill, when applied to its service, un- 
rewarded. Well directed and persevering efforts 
have been crowned with success alike profitable 
and honorable to their author. No where else 
has the fortune of the man been so entirely in his 
own hands, and by no other path has the attain- 
inent of independence been so tree from fatal con- 
tingencies. No other class of men can reckon in 
their ranks so many instances of success. And 


Any one of the thousand chauges con- | 
‘This coun. | 


tingency, it may well be doubted whether it can) 


j dry injure some lands, and benefit others, 
jand insects are the only fatal and unsparing ene- 
mies from whose visitation no good comes to any. 
jut the scarcity of one crop is supplied by the 
fulness of another, or the abundance of one year 
compensates the deficiency of another, so that an 
average of any 5 or 10 years, will not leave much 
, difference of profits. ‘Thesurplus may sometimes 
ihe large, aud scmetimes perhaps nothing may be 
left after paying the expenses of cultivation and 
providing for the support of the family. Still in 
the productions of the farm are found a very large 
proportion of those things, the purchase of which 
| constitutes the expense of living, This advan- 
tage cannot be impaired by the numbers who are 
But as speculations or speculators 


} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


competitors. 
| multiply, their chanees of suecess must:/be dimin- 
lished. As the ranks of the professions are swell- 
ed, support :nust become more precarious. As the 
Liumbers of mechanics and manufacturers become 
| disproportionate to those of the rest of the com- 
munity, their profits will be decreased, — besides 
their constant dependance on the state of trade 
}and general prosperity. The very dereliction of 
| husbandry, and the reliance of so many upon oth- 
ler oceupations, have a tendency to increas: their 
‘risks. When these chances of failure are better 
appreciated, when the flattering hopes, that lead 
men into other paths, have ended in disap;oint- 
ment, they will seek safety, and even repose in the 


labors of agriculture, 
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But if these have a tendency to limit success, 
to leave the mind unoccupied and unexercised, to 
prevent the attainment of any elevation of ehar- 
acter, then certainly the period and state of things, 


which would tarn men back to them, should be 
met with regret instead of exultation, ‘Lhe can- 


ses of such effects, if such there be, must be sought 
in the circumstances of cultivation, such were not 
the purposes ef nature. We cannot overlook that 
adaptation of all created things to the euds for 
which they were designed, so complete that we 
cheerfully rely upon it as conclusive proof of the 
greatest of all truths, the existence of an Infinite 


Creator. He created the plants of the earth, 
and man with all his faculties, and ‘ made 
them crescive in their quality.’ He ordained 


the plants and the minds of men to grow by 
man’s cultivation. The culture of the under- 
standiag and of the fruits of the earth, are equally 
duties, though perhaps not in equal degree ; and 
the proper performance of the one cannot be pre- 
sumed inconsistent with the due discharge of the 
other. It cannot be supposed that man has been 
created with an inevitable necessity of engagisg 
in labors not compatible with the growth and ex- 


ercise of the higher attributes of his nature. If 
he has been designed for such employments, they 


are fitted te man as he is —a_ being possessed of 


reason and affections intended to be strengthened 
and purified, elevated and enlightened, through a 
progress of illimitable perfection, 
cannot be intended to check, but rather to facili- 
tate this progress. Rightly practiced, it must tend 
to accomplish in man the purposes of creation, 
It is true thatas governments have been common- 
ly framed and administered for the benefit of the 
few, and against the rights of the many, the agri- 
cultural classes, owing to a variety of causes, have 
usually been those from whose oppression the 
means of supporting this order of things have been 
drawn. In their scattered dwellings, in iguorance, 
and with no means of acquiring knowledge, in 
constant view of an entire equality of wretched- 
ness among all who labor; with no extensive in- 
tercourse, even among their own class, and with- 
out concert, it has been easy to maintain unequal 
laws over them, 
resistance. 
most political institutions to depress this interest 
into a state of subordination and vassalage, so that 
it might be wielded without any will of its own, 
as the interest or ambition of the more favored 
class, called the State, should dictate. Such is 
now the debased condition of the laboring classes 
of Europe. Not content in general with drawing 
from their earnings, what may be required to sup- 
port the luxury of their landlords, precautions have 
been taken to prevent the laborer, though he may 
sometimes a little improve his condition, from ri- 
sing above it into avother sphere. The laborer 
has no share of political influence ; no participa- 
tion of political power, and by the attempt to ex- 
ercise any, he would in most countries incur the 
guilt of treason, 

The same classes which in other governments 
are thus proscribed, are here the depositories of 
all political power. They are in any sense of 
fact or theory, THE PEOPLE. On their moral and 
intellectual character depend the honor and pros- 
perity of the nation. These require that their 
ranks should be full of those who understand the 
trusts reposed on them, and in those ranks should 
be found such inducements as will engage the af- 





Without much apprehension of 
It has therefore been the effect of 





. i we 
Agriculture | 








la very wretched subsistence. 


They 
them their way te 
that estimation and respect, of which it should be 
the object of all education to make them seek to 
be worthy. When agriculture loses the services of 
of youth, and they desert its fields for other employ- 
ments, it isas though spring should be struck fron 
the seasons of the year, or should forget to bloom. 


fections, and animate the Lopes of youth, 


should be able to diseover im 


In order to this, the spirit of improvement which 
diffusing itself so largely into every other de- 
partment of tife, should in this be animated. bi 
the agricultural products of Europe are now to be 
met in our own market, the competition must be 
met with new efforts, or the agriculture of our 
country will still more decline. 

if the whole population of the Union should be 
collected upon New England, if ber commerce 
and manufactures were then to increased -in 
still greater proportion than this increase of the 
population, from what shores, and by what navies | 


is 


be 


should the provisions for her supply be freighted ? | 


England, on an extent of territory considerably less 
than that of New England, contains a population | 
equal to ad the whole United State s, at the last 
census, Yetsuch is her confdence inithe resour- 
ees and products of her own agriculture, that the 
woportation of all such articles.as they can supply 
restramed. Tow wonderful is the spectre! 
when having provided for her own consumption, 
see that varrow island, loaded and crowded 
with its millions, exceliing the word in arts and 
commerce, imparting from the stores of its abun- | 


Is 


dant fertility, grain for the food of the people seat- | 


tered over this broad continent. Whan an illus. 
tration is this of what agriculture may be made to 
accomplish! Yet all the improvements that have 
made the agriculture of that country so produc- 


tive, date back toa period little beyond the last | 


half century. 
upon xs a source of power, 
nue, 


land was looked 
rather than ef revye- 
The object of cultivation was a mere and 


Sefore this time, 


The only modes of 
cultivation, were those which descended like their 
religion and their laws, from their ancestors. 
however, since that time, bas been the progress of 


| improvement, it is now doubtful, whether with all 


the advantages of Jabor-saving machinery, the ad- 

vances rade in manufactures have much exceed- 
ed those made in agriculture. In the meantime 
the increase of her population hasonly been equal- 
led by that of the United States. The stock to be 
maintained from the products of the soil has mul- 
tiplied ina still greater ratio. A greater luxu- 
riance in the productions of the earth, the fruit of 
a richer culture, has added to the size and improy- 


ed the symmetry of the domestic animas, At the 
beginning of the last century, the average gross 


weight of the cattle brought to the market in Smith. 
field, did not exceed three hundred and seventy 
pounds, and thet of sheep, twenty-eight pounds ; 
the present average weight of cattie in the same 
market, is eight hundred pounds, and of sheep, 
eighty pouncs. And the limits of improvement 
are by no means supposed to be attained. It is 
the opinion of practical men best accuainied with 
the subject, that the raw produce of Island 
might well nigh be dofibled, without any greater 
proporiional expense being incurred in the pro- 
duction.* 

Previous to 1763, no improvements had been 
made in the agriculture of Scotland. 


tle 


‘here was 


™~ 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 126. 


| 
., | however large they might be. 


Such | 








| 0 rotation of crops ; fallows were unknown; the 
process and the implements were alike wretched ; 
jneither turnips, clover or potatoes had been 
much as heard of, but corn followed corn in un- 
broken suecession.* To introduce the new 
which have been attendec with so much 
improvement, has been the work of a few names, 
ws well entitled to the memory and honors of pos- 
lerity, as any that are borne on the pages of his- 
tory. It will be the dawn of a brighter day to 
this interest, When more adequate justice is done 
by publie opinion, to the merits and services of its 
benefactors. The tithe of Father of Scottish Ag- 
ulture, conferred on William Dawson, was an 
expression of public gratitude, scarcely less hon- 
orable to his countrymen than to him. By the 
system of culture which he introduceu, the pro- 
| duction has grown to be twelve times greater than 
| formerly, while the fertility of the soil is kept up 
i with a proportionate increase of profits. 
| We thus see that in Great Britain, agriculture 
has furn:shed hands for the labors of manufac. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


so 


S\s- 
tenis, 





tures, and has then run with them an equal race. 
Their manufactures have been multiplying, and 
villages spriiging into existence in the same man- 
ner as in our own vicinity. The land has there 
| been tasked to equal the produce to che demands, 
Something ap- 
to the same effect may here be witness- 
ed in the immediate neighborhood of manufactur- 
‘ing settlements. They have encouraged farming 
by creating a demand, and providing a ready mar- 
ket for its products. Still, even in these districts, 
ithe supply is very deficient, and the prices high. 
'f hitherto manufactures have nourished agricul- 
| ture, it cannot be told how soon manufactures may 
}seek a return of the, benefit, in the form of a more 
abundant and cheaper supply. 
The example of England teaches what may be 
| effected by systematic and scientific modes of cul- 
tivation. So far, that country furnishes a model 
| for imitation, and no farther. Better would it be 
i 


_proaching 


| 
| 
| 


}that our agriculture should retrograde an hun- 
dred years, than that any conceivable improve- 
ment in it, should be purchased by the adoption 
of the policy of that country,under which this in- 
crease of production has been effected. ‘The Jand- 
lords grasp all the profits, and amid this immense 
| aece ssion of national wealth, the laborer, who has 
earned it all, receives only the boon of the ex- 
| change of wheat bread instead of rye. An increas- 
jing family, sickness or old age, write lis name on 
| the list of paupers. 

It is true that the agricultural improvements 
mado in Great Britain have been efiected under 
| coonnercial regulations directly designed for their 
encourngement. The tenure of lands has enabled 
one hand to grasp the profits of many. By these 
and other means the price of land has been kept 
so high that no man, not already in the possession 
of riches, could purchase, and so many have been 
ihis situation, with no dependance but their 
labor, that they have been obliged to work on such 
terms us the landholders imposed. In this man- 
ner tothe rich has been applied the stimulus of 
large gains, and to the poor that of an unbending 
necessity, The rieh have made farming a study, 
lied to its management the rules and prin- 
ciples of science, The labors of the tenant have 
received direction from the studied skill and scien- 
tifie kiiowledge of the landlord. 


and ap} 








° Edinburgh Review. 


he 
a: 
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We learn from this that there is an art in this | 
business, and that science may be of the greatest | 
advantage in its direction, With the fifty years | 
preceding 1814, about 500 volumes were publishcd | 
jn that country on agricultural subjects, and the | 
titles of books appearing in the quarterly lists of | 
new publications since that time, would seem to 
indicate that the annual numbers have increased. | 
This contrasts strongly with the small catalogue 
hitherto published in the United States upon sin 
ilar subjects, us contained in your ‘pamphlet of 
1834. 

In New England, the landholder and the labo- 
rer are united in the same person; and in’ order 
to the highest improvement of agriculture, he | 
should combine the industry of the British laborer, | 
which he already possesses, and the philosopliy 
of the British landlord, of which it is to be feared 
he is sometimes deficient. In this mode only cau | 
it be practically elevated te the rank of a seicnee ; | 
and by this mode the ex. mple of England teach- 
es us that labor may be facilitated, products in- 
creased in amount and value, and new worth given | 
to lands. 

It is admitted, indeed it is enforced as a truth | 
necessary to be understood, that all our other in- | 


stitutions call for the exercise of mind, and in 
most others a part of the fruits of success will by 
some degree of intellectual distinction. Agricul-| 
ture has often been supposed to be a trade whi 
aman might follow without much, if any previous , 
training, in which success depended on the bones | 
and sinews alone, and in its pursuit knowledge, | 
beyond a very limited extent, would be useless. | 
That however widely er brightly the raysof science 
might shine, into this broad department of human | 
life they need not, and could not penetrate, Per- 
haps it has been owing, in no small degree, to 
opinions like these, that this avocation has lost 
soine of the favor which it enjoyed. If it were 
once well established that it affords a field for 
mental effort, the mind would here seek for dis- 
tinction. It would then be a part of the business 
of the farmer te cultivate precisely the same fae- 





ulties, and to exercise the same powers of mind | 
that in other lines of life lead to elevation. The | 
effects of such a conviction would be alike favor. | 
able tothe general interests of husbandry, and 
beneficial to the character of the cultivators. 


(Concluded next week ) 








AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 

Never since the first settlement of the country, 
were farmers in cireumstances so easy and pros- | 
perous as the present time ; and if they are not| 
paying off their debts, improving their lands and | 
buildings, and making provision for the education 
and settlement of their children, it is because they 
are indolent, or inattentive to their affairs. It is 
true some crops, in some parts of the country, 
have been less abundant than in former years ; — 
but others have been more so, and it is believed, 
taking the whole into consideration, the fruits of 
the earth have not fallen much short of its average 
annual inerease ; — and as for prices of all kinds 
of agricultural productions, they are unpreceden- 
ted in our history. Without detailing present 
prices, it may safely be stated, that farmer’s pro- 
duce, especially artics indispensabie to the up- 
holding of life, has advanced at least 50 per cent. 
Within the last eighteen months; and it is fair to 
infer that their lands have advanced in the same 
ratio — for real estate, like stocks, rises and falls 





in market with the amount of income it yields, or 


with good management may be made to yield, its | 


cultivator, If this be so, it follows that every far- 
mer is actually worth at least fifty per cent. more 
than he was a year and a half ago, and more than 
he may suppose himself to be worth at the pres- 
ent time, 

Though the causes which have produced this 


astonishing advance in the prices of farmer’s pro- 
duce, while those of the manufacturer bave remain- } 


ed nearly stationary, may be concealed from his 


view ; yet he may rest assured they are of such a) 


nature as to warrant him in increased exertions in 
the cultivation of his farm, and product of such 


fruits of the earth as are necessary to sustain life. | 


While the present disposition to exchange the la- 


| bors of the field for those of the workshop, the 


factory and the learned professions continues — 


while the present inania for the construction of 


canals, railroads and other public works rages — 


‘and while the present tide of foreign population 


flows in upon us, the present disproportion be- 
tween production and consumption will exist and 


prevent a material reduction in present prices. — | 


Though agriculture is unquestionably the most 
profitable business which is pursued under exist- 


“ing circumstances, yet many farmers are cormplain- 


ing about hard times. ‘They claim that the pres- 
ent high prices afford them no facilities for the 
acquisition of wealth, and assign as a principal 
reason the high price of labor — but they torget 
that their labor is an important part of their capi- 
tal, and that av it advances in value their capital 
is increased in amount. ‘This remark, it is true, 
is more peculiarly applicable to practical farmers 
— men who labor with their own hands, and such 
are ordinarily the only men who accumulate wealth 
by agriculture. 

As highly as we estimate the profession of an 
agriculturist, and as profitable as we believe the 
business to be at the present time, we woul! ad- 
ge in it whose hands are too 
delicate to handle the hoe without gloves. To 
insure the farmer success he must labor, more or 


vise no man to enga 


less, with his own hands, and be capable of judg- 
ing whether his work is well or ill done, He 
must also know whether his hired help perform 


| that amount of labor which they are in duty bound 


to render him, and whether the resalts of it will 
leave him a profit afier their wages are deducted, 
tentlemen who have acquired fortunes by com- 
mereitl and professional business, aud who may 
be disposed to retire to rural life, will find much 
amusement in agriculture: bit they must not be 
disappointed if they find but little profit. The 
profits of a farm are in proportion to the amount 
of labor bestowed upon it: and the farmer who 
performs it principally with his own bands and 
those of his family, generally grows richer and 
richer, while one whose hands are tco tender to 
endure the rays of the sun, and whose children 
are too good to work, almest invariably grows 
poorer and poorer.—Suk Cult. 





Domestic Mepicinr.— The castors on a din- 
ner table, are said, by a late London work, to be 


a kind of medicine chest containing drugs of 


great virtues. 1. Salt.—This is a decided cath- 
artic in the dose of halfan ounce. It is also a 
vermifuge in large doses. Criminals in Holland 
were formerly sentenced to live without salt, and 
became terribly afflicted with worms. 2. Vinegar. 
— This is refrigerent and diaphoretic, and applied 
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/externally, is moderately stimulant. If an over- 
dose of soda has been taken, or if any other al- 
kal, it is a certain antidote. 3, Mustard.—Mus- 
tard emetic is said to be infallible in the cholera ; 
amustard poultice is almost equal to a_ blister 
plaster. 4. Olive Oil.—This says the dispensa- 
j ries, is “demuleent, relaxant and laxative.” — It is 
janantidote against acrid poisons, and seems to be 


obnoxious to worms, killing them it is supposed, 
by stopping some of their breathing holes.  Be- 
sides, it relieves the pain occasioned by the appli- 
cation of pungent acrid substances to the skin. 
5. Pepper.—TVhis relieves diarriaea and the re- 
laxed sore throat. Peperin, the alkaloid extract 
from the pepper, has cured the ague in the hands 
}of Dr Meli and others. 





Experiments tried in a well or drill bole, 800 
| feet deep, at Montpelier, Vt., have shown that the 
|increase of heat in descending, is at the rate of 
one degree for every 80 feet. Such an increas: 
would indicate that in descending towards the 
earth’s centre, at no very great distance from its 
surface, the heat must be such as to hold ina 
| state of fusion, any body with which we are ac- 
| quainted, and would seem to prove that the globe 
‘is in fact in the depths of its interior, a large mass 
of materials, heated to melting. How far the 
above experiment may go to account for the exis- 
tence of the hot springs which are found in va- 
rious countries, we leave it to the scientific to de- 
icide ; one thing is certain, that whatever may be 
the state of things at the centre of our ball, peo- 
ple on its outside, are too often apt to get into hot 
water, 


ExTRaonDiInary Operation. — Last week a 
young lady, the only daughter of one of our most 
opulent citizens, in endeavoring to pick a knot out 
of a thread with a fine needle, it broke and the 
pointed part flew with violence into her eye, 
where it penetrated to some depth, causing incon- 
ceivable agony, ‘The most eminent physicians 
were immediately sent for, who esssyved in vain to 
vextract the needle, and finally gave it up. Dr. 
Scudder was then sent for, who first made’ an in- 
cision with a delicate institument, and then, by 
means of a powerful magnet, drew the needle so 
far out that he grasped it with a pair of magnet- 
ised forceps, and in an instant it was out. The 
voung lady, we are happy to learn, is now as heal- 
thy and happy as if nothing had occurred.—Sun- 
day News. 











Vermont Mancenese.—A gentieman of Chit- 
tenden, Vermont, writes to the Editor of a Wind- 
sor paper, that Mangenese is found very plentifully 
in Chittenden, and that this is the only bed in 
America from which it is obtained at present, — 
The owner of the bed has supplied the New York 
Market for two or three years past, and is furnish- 
ing several hundred tons for exportation to Eng- 
land this winter. Geologists, who have seen only 
such specimens of Mangenese as are generally 
found in cabinets of minerals, are invited to take 
aride up to the mountains and supply them- 
selves, 


Voluntary thoughts are the best indication of the 
fraine of our minds. As the nature of the septs 
soil is judged by the grass which it brings forth, 
so may the disposition of the heart by the predom- 
inancy of the voluntary thouglits.— Owen. 
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{Forthe New Enoland Farmer.} 
PLANTATIONS OF FORESTS AND OF TIMBER 
TREES. 


OSAGE ORANGE, (maclura aurantiaca,) CLIMATE, 801. 


| 
| 


Tam induced at this time to write on the sub- | 
cold of that city, but only do recollect, that times | 
jhave been namcod, when the thermometer had de- 


ject of ovr Forests and our Timber Trees, by an 
article which I lately saw in that excellent publi- 
cation, “The Cultivator,” which is edited by Judge 
Buel, at Albany. In that publication he resnarks 
that “the Osage Orange ts tender, even more so, 
than the Morus Multicaulis.” 


scended to 24° below zero, at Albany ; and [think 
5 


He then proceeds | 


to state, as evidence, that with him, the Osage 


Orange had invariably been killed down every 
winter, fis observations in regard to this tree 
were probably elicited by an article written by 


‘the excessive cold of the winters of Albany, when 


me, and which T saw republished in some of the 


public journals of Albany and elsewhere, concern- 


ing thistree, wherein T hadasserted that the Osage | 
Orange is hardy, as it had endured, uninjured, the 


rigors of the last seven winters, near Boston. 
How shall we reconcile the truth of both these 
statements, which are so direetly opposed, except 


it be by a reference to some very muterial differ- | 


ence of climate, between Boston and Albany, al- 


though beth are situated nearly, if not precisely, | 


in the same parallel of Latitude 2? This ditference 
of climate, I shall shortly aud briefly proceed to 
shew: stating also, all the material evidence on 
which my assertion was founded, 

Here stand the trees of the Osage Orange, in a 
bleak and exposed situation, the living witnesses 
of the truth of my assertion. For so far as ! can 
know, there are no others of any considerable size 
in the State, except only at the Botanic Garden in 
Cambridge. Both my trees stand on the hill 
where I reside — the one in a Northerly exposi- 
tion, the other Westerly and Northerly. 


he fact seems to be, that the e:imate of Al- 
bany is subject toextreme and killing ecid during 


= 


Winter, from its position, which is quite unlike 
that of Boston. 1 have never sought varticularly 
in our journals to ascertain the extreme degree of | 


as low as 30° below zero, at ‘Troy, which is but a | 
few miles above Albany. 

My attention was recalled to this subject, by 
Mr Douglas, an intelligent gentleman from Al- 
bany, who called on me last winter, who spoke of | 


compared with ours, although both are in similar 
latitudes. Also, by a letter from Judge Buel him- | 
self, an extract of whieh is recorded in the New 
England Farmer for August, 1829, wherein he 
has stated as follows: —* ‘The past winter has 
heen dreadful to our Cherries, Plums and Pears. 
We probably lost 5000 in our nursery alone. ‘The | 
Peach and Plum blossomed poorly, and the fruit 
as well as that of the Cherry and Pear, have been 
almost totally destroyed by insects and by frost.” 

Sgain, last summer, and during two or three 
days while T sojourned at Hartford in Connecticut, 
! beeame acquainted with E. W. Bull, Esq. of that 


icity, a most respectable and intelligent gentleman, | 


the Cattskill Mountains. 


and an accurate observer. He stated to his cer- 
tain knowledge, that the whole valley of the north 
river, was another and different climate from ours | 
at Boston, and subject to the most intense and de- | 
structive cold during winter, and especially above | 
He mentioned, in proof, 


" ‘ . | 
the evidence of Mr Wilson, who is the partner of | 


Judge Buel in their extensive nursery establish- | 


The one | 


measuring seven inches in circumference, and the | 


The one ten 
Here they 


other eight inches near the ground. 
feet high, and the other eleven feet. 


stand, and where they Lave ever stood since the | 


spring of 1829, without any protection, and yet 
uninjured during all our date most unusually rig- 
orous winters ; and | invite any one to see them: 
the soil rather springy and loamy, the foundation 
a hard pan, My supplies of this tree have gener- 
ally been very limited,as I always purchased most 
all for the supply of my orders ; 
lost a tree by winter. 

Yet having in December last, read the account 
and the sweeping assertion of Judge Buel, all 
which was perfect news to me, and reflecting that 
on some grounds of mine iv a lower situation, I 
had a few thousands of these trees, which I had 


and T had never 


| Connecticut, from Canada downwurds to the sea, 


|tion of the Pear, Peach and Cherry trees on bis 
own e-tates, within the limits of that city, part of 


{ 


)mans, in Manchester, near the Connecticut River, 
/ Where a whole nursery of Cherry trees of 3 or 4 


‘the river, stating that in the preceeding winter 


purchased last spring of Mr D’Arras of Phiiadel- | 
phia, and reflecting that these trees were at that | 


time young, and but of a single summers growth, 
and being received and set out late in a bad sum- 
mer, I concluded as the tree was yet very rare, 
that prudence dictated caution. It was not till 
the present winter had set in, and the ground was 
hard frozen, that I caused horse manure, (a prac- 
tice not unusual,) to be spread around their trunks 
and over the roots of all, leaving their whole tops 
quite exposed: as we know by experience, that 


gle summers growth, of the Cherry, the Quince, 
the Plum and the Pear, and some other kinds, re- 
quire protection during the first: winter, on a soil 
rendered defenceless by cultivation, and we never 
leave them exposed till the second winter, when, 
if strong and well rooted, they require no more 
protection. 


eng et enn pte cine 


| 


| 


ment. Mr Wilson had stated to him, that they | 
were nearly discouraged as to the cultivation of) 
the Cherry tree, so liable were they to be des- | 
troyed by their winters. Mr Buel also stated to | 
his own knowledge, that the whole valley of the 


another and different climate from ours at 
IIe mentioned as evidence the destruc- 


was 


> 
Boston. 


whieh I witnessed, 
1 saw also in the summer of 1835, at Mr Ly- 


years growth had been killed by the previous win- 
ter. Also, | receiveda letter in the spring of 1834, 
from Mr Welles of Glastonbury, lower down 





’ 
many of his large beariag trees of the Apple, | 
Poar and Cuerry, had been cut off and destroyed | 
entire. 

Mr Joseph Davenport of Colerain, Mass., and | 
a critical observer, also has informed me, that | 
during his frequent travels up and down the Con- | 
necticut river road, in 1836, he had observed in | 
particular situations in Northampton, that many | 
of the Mountain Laurels, (Aalmia latifolia,) and | 


‘also the Buttonwoods, had there been killed by 


‘the previous winter, Similar destruction he had | 
even in this climate, the young trees of but a sin- | 


| 
| 
| 


Snes 


rr a os poet ae 


also witnessed in various places along the road, | 
on the west side, both above and below Spring- 
field Bridge, in the Cherry trees, the Pear and the | 
Apple, and particularly the Peach trees, whose | 
destruction in certain situations was complete, | 
caused by the severe cold of the previous winter. 

This intense degree of cold, is caused by the 
position of the vallies of these rivers, which all 








run from the North, or in the direction from Can-- 
ada due South,to the ocean, And the prevailing 
winds throughout the vallies of these rivers is sel 
dom across the stream, but in their longitud.nal 
direction, up or down. This direction they ac- 
quire by the reflection of the winds as they strike 
the sides of the hills and mountains, causing there 
to flow up or down the valley, over the extensive 
piains, and the surface of the waters, where they 
can pursue their course freely, without obstruc- 
tion. ‘These winds bring down during the win- 


iter, from high northern regions, and from other 


climes, a degree of cold the most destructive, and 
the climate of Canada let loose, escapes, finding 
free passage through these main channels. 

The copious exhalations from these great riv- 
ers by day, descending by night on the hills, roll 
down by their superior gravity, descending and 
resting on all the low plains and vallies, causing 
also the destructive frosts of summer, 

This may serve to account for the excessive 
cold which is experienced throughout the whole 
valley of the Connecticut River. At Windsor, 
Vt, the thermometer bas during the present win- 
ter, fallen as low as 30° below zero, And at 
Northampton, two years since, it was observed as 
low as 33° below zero. Thus at Lancaster in 
this State, on the low plain, on the river Nashua, 


‘the thermometer was observed by Mr Breck, to 


descend, two years ago, as low as 35° below zero. 
‘This unusual and excessive cold produced a de- 
struction alike extraordinary, Lancaster is situa- 
ted on a very large and beautiful plain, hemmed 
in on two sides by hills, with an extensive open- 
ing to the North, Yeton the neighboring hills of 
Mr Wilder in Boltor, and but two miles distant, 
the thermometer indicated a climate of a far mild- 
er character during winter. 

Franconia, in New Hampshire, is not very re- 
mote from the Connecticut, but on another river. 
This place is subject during winter, to a degree 
of cold the most excessive, from its peculiar posi- 
tion, and exposedness to the cold winds of the 
North, which here concentrate their forces be- 
tween the gorges of the neighboring hills. Dur- 
ing the present winter, the thermometer has fal- 
len as low as 38° below zero, at this place, but 
this is not very uncommon there, In some other 
winters it has been observed to descend as low as 
40° below zero. Our climate is modified mate- 
rially by its proximity to the ocean and from va- 
rious other causes. The climate of a country, 
and especially on extensive plains, may be much 
ameliorated during winter as well as summer, by 
plantations of Forest trees, particularly by those 
of the evergreen class. And I find that most for- 
cign writers have explicitly enjoined, that all gar- 
dens should be screened from cold winds on the 
exposed sides, either by hills or by ranges of for- 
est trees compactly arranged, but not so close but 
that every tree may preserve its branches entire 
from its summit to its base. 

1 would wish to call the attention of our land- 
holders to the cultivation of forest trees, either for 
the purposes of timber or of fuel. 1 have often 
been struck with the appearance of desolation, 
which is exhibited in the aspect of our bills, whose 
bald summits form a prominent feature in the 
landscape, in all the older settiements of our land. 
The forests covering the summits of these hills, 
like the human hair which crowns the summit of 
the head, would constitute the greatest ornament 
of the country, Shorn of these, they are despoiled 
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of their beauty. Travelling among the Islands of 
our coast last summer, and particularly over the 
Island of Nantucket, i was forcibly struck with 
the desolate appearance of the whole Island. — | 
For the most part, not a forest or shade tree, was 
any where to be seen, even for the protection of 
the numerous herds of sheep, which there roam 
at large, exposed, without even the shelter of 

tree, to the scorching sun of summer, and i“ 
cold blasts and storms of winter. Here they roam 
in winter and summer, devouring every shrub ant | 
tree that will serve as food, without protection. 
This Island was formerly covered with forests of 
the most luxuriant growth, an evidence that the 
soil is by nature fertile. These forests were once the 
protection of the soil, drawing as they did, their 
nourishment in part from the atmosphere, so ed 
from impoverishing they always improve the soil 
which they retain and by the protection they af- 
ford from the frost of winter, which sometimes 
destroys the herbage, leaving the naked soi! ex- 
posed in summer to the scorching sun, and to be 
blown into the sea by the winds, as is actually the 


The price of fuel and of timber is fast advane- 
ing annually ; and as soon as these new forests | 
ean be reared, a profitable and advanced sale would 
be found. 
merable steamboats on our great rivers alone, * 
prodigious, particularly of the most combustible | | 
kinds of fuel. Jn passing from New York to | 
Providence, on board one of the boats, I found 
they consumed 25 cords of pitch Pine, during the 
passage of about eighteen hours, between those 
two cities, or atthe rate of 4000 cords in 160 
trips, or ina yezr. And the number of boats on 
all our great rivers and lakes which now amount 
to some hundreds, will soon be augmented to a 
thousand, and will consume some million cords of | 

wood in a year. 
Forest trees may be raised by sowing the thor- 


| 
' 
| 
case there. | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


The annual consumption of our innu- 





oughly ripened seeds as soon as they are gathered 
from the tree ; the smaller seeds but an inch dee p| 
or less, the larger seeds from 2 to 3 inches in 
depth. When a year old, transplant them into | 
nursery rows pretty close, shortening the tap root, | 
that they may throw out lateral roots, and chiefly 
that they may suffer less by removal at the final | 
transplanting. Never prune off a single limb ull) 
the trees are 4 or 5 feet high, but only shorten 
occasionally, until the fast or final transplanting, 
which may be done early, while the trees are 
rather small. In old countries, we are informed, 
that their waste lands and hills, even the most 
barren, rocky and inaccessible, are covered with 
forest trees, holes of suitable dimensions being 
dug through the sod. 

‘Their modes and systems of planting, are va- 
rious. In sone places, eaks are first set at an 
extended distance : between these, other kinds 
are planted, as the Ash, the Larch, &c., all 
valualle timber trees, for other uses; and the in- 
termediate distances, with another class, and be- 
tween all, Ashes or other trees suitable for hoop 
poles, are set very thick, that the whole ground 
may be well covered ; all these serve as a shelter 
by the mutual protection they afford. As soon 
as the last named are of sufficient size, they are 
cut ont for hoop poles, and thus the first thinning 
is effected. After another and suitable period, 
another class are cut out, 9nd thus the second 
thinning is accomplished ; — and so on, until fi- 


* quired. Even for the doors, wainscoting, or floors 


/est and of timber trees, has asserted from his own 


iand Scotch Fir, will jremen auuually, an income 


year, and thus to continue planting 20 acres every | 


}acres will be completely covered. And now the 





nally, the oaks alone are left totake complete pos- 





v 


These last when fully grown, DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER AND SON, 
a > ’ 7s al , . . 

M, Father, the water piteher in my room was 
frozen over last night, and the water when I broke 


session of the soil. 
serve for the construction ef their ships, bridces, 
carriages for cannon, and the use of their armics, 
and for agricultural purposes, and for ali other 
uses Where great strength and durability is re- 


the ice was so cold that it made my hands ache, 
F. Tt was very cold lust night. But can you 

tell me why you were not cold, what kept you so 

| of their public edifices and private dwellings. warm While the water froze ? 

The system adopted in some countries where T. Oh! the bed clothes kept me warm. 


=| fae alone is the object, is to cut over the whole KF. Why the bed clothes were cold when you 
ground complete every 20 years, then another) went to bed, how could they make you warm ? 


growth of timber will start up anew; and the T. I don’t know, I always thought the bed 


‘growth of wood and the increase wil! still coutin- | made us warm ; you know the more clothes there 


ue about the same, while the capital which has | are, the warmer we are kept. 
been expended, is again recovered, and may again 
be applied to new use and purposes. own bodies. You may pile aii the blankets in the 

In Britain, timber as well as fuel commands @ | jouse upon your bed, but it would never become 
very high price, compared with the price of our) warm unless you getinto it yourself. Your body 
own country. The Seoteh Larch and the Scotch | js coustantly giving out heat, and when you have 
Fir, are trees eminently celebrated for the valua- | your ordinary clothes on, this heat flies off into the 
ble timber which they afford, and also for their | open air, as rapidly as your body produces it — 


Yes, my son, but the heat comes frum our 


jrapid growth, they even flourish when planted on | but when thick blankets are upon you, they pre- 


the poorest ground, And the celebrated politician | yent the heat escaping, and thus render you 
Lord Erskine, who is reputed also to be eminent-| warmer. 


ly skilled in all that relates to plantations of for-| qv But, Father, why cannot the heat pass off 


; se i é' 00 f land through the blankets 2? You know the heat from~ 
xperience, that in that country, 400 acres of land | . Page 
experience, that | , y,4 5 “| our fire comes through a thick iren stove. 


set out during 20 years, with the Scotch Larch | F. True, my child, but the heat of the fire is 


|much greater than that of the body, besides all 
{the heat of the fire does not pass out of the stove ; 
a great deal is retained and flies up the chimney. 
But blankets are very different from iron, and — 

T. Yes, father, iron is so solid that heat cannot 
penetrate it, but as to blankets J] should think it 
| might easily pass out through the threads. 

I. My dear son, there you mistake. Some 
$e must be confessed, that nothing like thie great | substances conduct or carry heat well, while oth- 

: ifes i e this great | 4). ; Se ieee 2 ow ‘tals 
wma eshte signs oe oret phe re cee So mae ee Ree 
a long time in our own rountry 5 yor ultimate sly, | | fur, Guban ond all coverings of animals conduct 
we must adopt these systems, — as our forests are | it badly. ‘This is a wise provision of the Creator 
rapidly diminishing ; others must be planted ere te fees » bie ieenciniaiiiie wrath 
| long, to supply the demand for timber and for| | Por Pether why hace si al ai 
fuel. The subject of timber trees, | may reserve oe — ather, why have not men such a cov 
for another and future comimunication, The for- ! g: ‘ : : ' 
ests whick cover the plains and the summits of F. Because =e made to ive in ah ee 
the hills, are the natural protection and cause of | '"S: und therefore need different degrees: of 
|clothing. It has therefore been left to them to 


the innumerable springs which arise on their sum- | : 
° ° ° - : | = . _ = 2 > 2 > > 
mits or on their sides, as these springs are found put on such as suits them best, and they procure 


to diminish or totally to disappear on the des- | most of their clothing from other oukunts. ° wee 
truetion of the forests, Jn regard to our weet ewe ~ moe fav Sveen wantous anienen, 
Forests, as also in regard to our soil, the same | the silken shroud of the dormant worm, are all 
system with us has but too generally been | used by man. 
pursued, as has been practiced in all other new| TT. But, father, if we keep giving out heat, we 
countries, from the first settlement of our country, will soon Lave none left in us, 
down almost to the present day, namely, to take F. Ah! my child, you need not fear that. — 
all and to give none. ‘To exhaust the soil contine | While life lasts the fire within you will keep up 
ually, and to restore nothing in return, is the gen. | its vivifying warmth, 
eral mode which is at first adopted in all new | T. Why, Father, we have no fire within us, 
countries. To this cause, not less than to the late; have we ? 
untoward season, and to the insufficient encour- | F. No, but I said fire because it is somewhat 
| 
| 
| 


of £10,000 sterling, or about $44,000 a year. His 
plan was, to begin by planting 20 acres the first 


‘year, until finally, in 20 years, the whole 400 


first 20 acres which were planted, are to be cut | 
down and immediately replanted — and thus the 
same system is to be continued perpetually. 





agement which is afforded to agriculture, may be like a fire. When you breathe you do not throw 
ascribed the extraordinary spectacle and vosition | OUt the air the same as you take it in,—a_ part 
which we now exhibit to the world, of a nation | called oxygen unites with the blood, and the heat 
wonderful for its energy, enterprise and industry, which kept the oxygen in its fluid state is set free 
and possessing the finest climate on earth, com. and warms the body. 

pelled at this day to resort to foreign countries for| T. But how do men know this ? 

some portion, even of the necessaries of subsist. | KF. They do not know it; they suppose it to 
ence. ‘This state of things has been brought about | be so, because it cannot e asily be accounted for in 
in a great measure, by certain of our most bar- | any other way. But the regularity of this heat is 
barous laws, which are still cherished, having a| still more curious. The fattest Alderman and the 
most pernicious bearing on the prosperity of the | leanest beggar — be it July or be it February — 
husbandman. WILLIAM KENRICK. still keep the heat of the ir bodies about the same 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Feb. 1, 1837. — 98° of Fahrenhkeit.—The Lyceum. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1837. 
: FARMERS’ WORK. 

Cows which are expected to calve, ought to be lodged 

by themselves in some convenient place, under cover | 


| 
| 
| 


for a week or two before calving, as such care may be 
the means of saving the life of the calf, and perhaps of 
the dam also. In order that it may be ascertained what 
is the time when cows may be expected to calve, an 
account should be kept of the time when each cow is 
put tothe bull. ‘The day and night after a cow has 
calved, she should be put under cover, ber drink should 
be luke warm, and she should not be exposed to the 
dampness of the night. 

inflamed teats should be washed with two drachms of 
sugar of lead in a quart of water. Should tumors ap- 
pear, apply a common warm mash of bran, with a little 
lard. 

To prevent cows from sucking their own milk, it is) 
said that rubbing the teats frequently with old and strong | 
smelling cheese, is effectual. 

The following prescription for drying cows, which 
continne to give milk till too near the time of their 
calving ; or to expedite their becoming fat enough to 
be good beef,is taken from Monk's Agricultural Diction 
ary, an English work of established reputation. 

“Take an ounce of powdered alum; boil itin two 
quarts of milk till it turns ts whey; then take a large 
handful of sage, and boil it in the whey, till you reduce | 
it toone quart; rub her udder with a little of it, and | 
give her the rest by way of drink; milk her clean be- 
fore you give it to her, and as you see need, repeat it. 
Draw a little milk from her every second or third day, 
lest her udder be over-charged.” 





Catves.— The following mode of rearing Calves, 
adopted by the Society, denominated Shakers, in Can- 
terbury, N. H. was communicated in a letter from Fran- 
cis Winkley, to Levi Bartlett, of Warren, N. H., and | 
was published in the N. E. Farmer, in 18245 but such | 
have been the changes since that period, in our sub- 
scription list that it would probably be new to many of, 
our readers, 

“ We let calves that come in the fore part of March, 
suck a week or ten days, then take them from the cow, 
giving them a mederate allowance of new milk to drink 
till they have learned to drink it freely ; then put in 
some skimmed milk; and we feed them wholly with 


skimmed milk, taking care to give it at about the tem- 
perature of milk taken directly from the cow, by heat- | 
ing a part of it and mixing it with the rest. Care should 
be taken not to scald the milk, when heated ; also, not 
to give them any sour milk, for this will make them 
scour. The trough or vessel in which they drink their 
milk, should likewise be kept clean, and not suffered to 
become sour. We let the milk stand about twelve hours | 
before itis skimmed , giving a calf at first about four 
quarts, night and morning ; increasing the mess as need 
requires, till he is six weeks old, from which time till 
ten weeks old, he will require, perhaps about 12 quarts 


per day. 
“ When about ten weeks old, we begin to diminish 
the quantity of milk for about the space of two or three 


weeks, at which time we wean them. 


Daring the | 
whole process, from two to fourteen weeks of age, calves | 
should be well supplied with good hay, salt and prov- 
ender, such as oats, wheut, bran and oil cake, ground | 
fine. 

“The particular advantages to be derived from the | 
above method of treatment, are the following : 


“1. Itis much cheaper than to let them suck in the 


' 
ordinary way ; whereas it makes a great saving of cream | 


for butter, and that without injuring the calves, if they 
are properly attended to. 


2. It prevents calves from moaning or pining, so | 


much while weaning as they would otherwise do, when 
taken from the cows. 

3. It not only prevents the cows being injured in 
consequence of the calves biting the teats, but also pre- 
vents their holding back the milk from the milker, which 
often serves to diminish the quantity of milk after- 
wards. 

“The only disadvantage to be found in the above 
method of treatment is, that il requires some more la- 


| bor to feed them, where they thrive equally well in ev- 


ery respect as those do which are permitted to suck in 
the ordinary way.” 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jan. 28, 1837. 

From Messrs Winship — Branches of the Shephardia 
argentia or Buffalo Berry tree, loaded with fruit, which 
are about the size of currants, and possess a pleasant 
acid flavor, very agreeable to the taste. The tree is 
very ornamental both in summer and winter. Messrs 


| Winship havea number of trees, which are now, at 





| 


| pounds will be sold by him, and he will distribute the 
| whole among the applicants, proportioning the quantity 
| given to that asked for, provided the demand should 
| exceed the supply. Applications must be made before 
‘the 10th of March, and some person in this city desig- 
nated to receive and pay for the seed on delivery. 

| We believe the demand last year was much beyond 
| the supply, and unfortunately a month or two of the sea- 
| sun passed away before the seed was distributed. Still 
large quantities of sugar were made.—U. S Gaz. 





| Mr Hoventon, —If any of your readers have horses 
that are inclined to dig holes in the stable floors by con- 
stant pawing and seraping, they may puta stop to the 
habit in the following manner : — Go to the wood pile 
cr some other place, and get a stick of round wood, 
about four inches in diameter, and split it in two; take 
one of the pieces and nail it across the floor of the stall, 
about four or five inches in front of the place where the 
horses forward feet usually stand; nail the other piece 
on the floor, four or five inches forward of the first 
piece ; each piece to be the round side up and flat side 
down, The horse will find pawing so inconvenient, that 
he will abandon the practice.— Dedham Patriot. 


Tusrsirs, Corns, Potators, &c. — Assuming that 
600 bushels of Swedish turnips will grow upon an 


acre of ground which will produce thirty-five bushels of 


this season of the year, bending under the weight of | corn, and that six bushels of the Swedes will fatten as 


their fruit, which seem to require the frosts of winter to | 


bring to perfection. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Feb. 4, 1837. 

From E. Bartlett. — Chaumontelle Pears, fine speci- 
mens. 

From Wim Marsh.— Lewis Pears. 

From 8S. Downer.—Beurre Diel, Beurre Rance, and 
Passe Colmar Pears. 

Apples.—Oruley Pippin, and Pomme d’ Api. 

For the Committee. 


P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 


Currine Timper.— We shou'd be much obliged to 


| any intelligent observer, for any statement of facts rel- 


ative to the best time for cutting Timber for building, 


| fencing and agricultural implements. ‘There can be no 


doubt but that the time of year in which the tree is cut, 
makes an immense difference. The very sreat length 
of time which some timber will last, and the short time 


|in which other timber will decay, can be accounted for 
in no other way than by the difference in the time of | This 
cutting. We have seen apparently good white oak posts, 
rot off and become useless in four or five years, and on 
| the other hand have seen a common fence post, which 


had been in use or a farm more than sixty years. The 
barrel mentioned in a late number of this paper, which 
had been in use in the Hopkinson family in Bradford, 
seventy-five years, and had become almost as hard an 

dark colored as Lignumvite, is another instance not to 
be otherwise accounted for. A few facts might per- 
haps decide the point, and such facts are not now at- 


/tainable. A course of experiments should be instituted, 
which would be of the greatest use to the farmer.—-Ha- 


verhill Gazette. 





Sucar Beer Seep — Mr J. Snider, 32 Walnut st., 
gives notice, we perceive, that he has received from the 
highest source in France, some choice Sugar Beet Seed, 
of last year’s growth. He purposes to distribute the 
whole among applicants, at the low price of 40 cents a 
pound, the exact cost of importation. No less than 25 


much as one bushel of corn, it will be seen that one acre 
‘in ruta baga will go aboutas far in making beef as three 
“acres in corn, with the further advantage that the latter 
| will cost four times as much labor in its culture as the 
former. We have given an instance of the Swedes yield- 
| ing more than 1500 bushels to the acre, and the opinion 

of an intelligent feeder that two bushels are as much for 
feeding, as one bushel of corn. The mange] wurizel, 
| the carrot and the parsnip, may be all raised in field cul- 
ture, at about the same expense as corn, and they will 
give as great a yield, and afford as much nutriment as 
the ruta baga. The potato, whose culture we are all ue- 
quainted with, should be s:ade to yield 300 bushels per 
acre; and these afford a fur more profitable food than 
grain. A bullock will consume from 120 to 240 pounds 


of ruta baga per day ; but if full fed with this or other 


roots, they will consume but little hay, and have litde 
or no occasion for water.— Cultivator. 


To make Leecaes pire.— An experimental leecher 





says, to make leeches bite, cut small holes in a piece of 
| blotting paper, corresponding to the places on the skin, 
| to which it is desired the leeches shall be attached. — 
being moistened and applied, leeches crawl about 
until they come to the holes in the paper, when they 
immediately take hold. 

| 4f, after all this, the leech will not bite, carry him to 
Wai: street, and bind him apprentice to a broker, for a 
week, and his teeth will become so sharp, that he will 
| almost bite through the bottom of a brass kettle. —WV. Y. 
| Trans, 











| Immense Heiont or tur Rocky Mountains — Pro- 
fessor Renwick of Columbia College, in a letter pub- 
lished in Mr Irving's Astoria, gives it as his belief foun- 
| ded on barometic and trigonometric experiments of Mr 
Thomson, a surveyor of the N. W. Fur Company, that 
one of the peaks of the Rocky Mountains has an alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet, which is nearly equal to the Hyma- 
laya of Asia, the highest range in the world. 


> Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than apples. 
It is necessary, or best, to cut up the apples when fed 
to sheep. 
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Acricutturar Survey oF THE State. — The Com. CATALOGUE lp RICES OF GO UNTRY PRO DUCE. 
mittee on agriculture to whom Was referred an order, in- | Of Forest Seeds and Trees furnished by Wm. Mann, | eee - - 

troduced into the House, Jun. 18, inquiring into the ex. | Bangor, Me. CORRECTED WITH GPZAT CARE, FEKLY. 

pediency of providing for an agricultural survey of the we ‘Onn on ae ——— “gr Pir} r 

: be ng : vo ite Oak—Red Oak— ute Bires—Yellow sirch— | , | waow | to 
se veral counties in the State, have given an able re port | White Beech—Red Beech—White Maple—Red flowering | Appias, ‘barrel! | 75 | 2 25 
signed Damier Kine, Chairman ; to which is appended | Hivle——suzar Maple—Arbor Vitw— American Larch— | Beans, white bushel! 2 39 | 300 
noe eam—White Ash—Plnck Asie! Se ie | BEANS, a ‘ : . ; ‘ 

a resolve, authorising the Governor to appoint some com. | 1)0F#beam White Ash—Black Ash—Mount un Ash—Elm--| Re EF. mess, | Darrel | 14 50 | 15 G9 

i Basswood —( ommon Elder, } No. 1 o.¢ } 12.50 /13 04 

petent agent, who should be a practical and experienced Customary prices are charged for boxes. carting, &e — | prime, ; : . a 950! 9 00 

farmer, to visit the principal farms in the commonwealth, | speed rel he feteneed to J. BRECK & nee “ M Beg SWAX, (American) ‘ ‘ pound | 28 | 30 

: . A c ee ; “ANN, angor, >. “DT, - 74 Ww | ee | . 

to make and publish certain specified inquiries connect. | __ Pees = REESE, new milk, , | 8 | at 

- a FEATHERS. northern, geese, _ 1 |.) aoa oe 

ed with agriculture and rural economy. We shall prob- NURSERY On WILLIAM KENRICK, southern, geese, ° 4 52 56 

ably publish this report in cur next, Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- Fiax, American, .° t Ee | 992 

4 ws = ee ern Avenue, and neur the great Western Rail Road dial Cod, ‘ ‘ ’ quintal) 300) 3 25 

(For the New England Farmer.) This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres. includes “een, altos, Mewes | om nd by ry , ~ — 2 +4 

x . ° the selec : > fine i Ss ow “le C4 é wrt , ‘tie d s on] “Se 
Mr Epitor,—Sip tI would like to ask if the “Tho. ie ere of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears. and Baltimore’ wharf, ; “ M137] 01 AO 
ry 11 75) 12 99 


ver hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources | Alexandria 


mary method of raising Grapes,” has be ie rg ' and the finest variet; s know . ; : , 
ary ing p has been tried by any ; and pod st e bh “th gg Chi Mult Trees, | @RAtN, Corn, northern yellow bushel | 
of our Horticultural friends, If so, would some of them | 79:009 Morus Multicau Hecate chinese Mulberry Trees, southern flat yellow Z 17?) aa 
fav ye aoe ; ., | Can now be supplied, wholesale or retail, white . “ | 109, 14 
avor us with a communication on that subject, detail. | Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous Rye misthons : ° ’ « | ag 20 
ing the results of their labors. By so doing they would | owering plants of the most beautiful varieties, Barley, — ,’ nary. “ 1 90! 109 
not only confer a great sindness on their humble ser. | Address by mail, post paid, to Witttam Kenrick, New. Vats, northern, . (prime) ~*~ iS 7 
é : j}'on, Mass. “Trees and plants when ordered, are caretully Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibe | | 29 50 

vant, but many others that are anxious 10 try the system selected, and labelled, and faithtully packed, and duly tor il pressed’ ss “ 19960) 9] on 
a8 soon as there is a reasonable Prospect of success The worded from Boston by land or sea Transportation gratis | Honxy a , . ‘ rallon i= 59 bb 
s , | to the city Catalogues will be seni to al] who apply. Hoes. Ist cus ew ‘ P , | 6 j g | ‘ " 
grape has long been a great favorite with me, for I know Sept. 2] 8m , _— od ber m4 : : a | > - 
. ai . ’ ; eens asitiantetcindeeen a@ quality ° . ° _ ‘| N 
of no fruit that looks more beautiful while growing, or iw, B Ist s hal 5 ; 
é‘ la ‘All FARM FOR SALE IN WESTEORO, Lanv, Boston, ist sort, . © | * ie |; Bi ss 
that is more gratifying to the palate when ripe. Yet to! eee aa > ' : southern, Ist son, . “ 13 1b 
i gay os / ; j rly miles from Boston and one inile an? a half from the LEATHER, Philade! hia city tannage. | «| 30) 31 
many it is like the apple in Eden to our first Parents, a | Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading | “** 7 do country = ‘6 24 | 27 
‘ : ooo mney J Sprogs. an: rithi names s side of | “ ‘ j «1 2 
‘forbidden fruit.” But | trust we shall be able to raise | 0 Hopkinton ‘Ont anne fon thin. twenty minutes rid af Ba'timore eity do | « 27; oy 
? iy soa | ether place, ¢ ontaining forty-two acres of land under a do dry hide | « | 21 | ”3 
them yet, in such quantities as to be within the reach of | high state of cultivation, witi: a never failing stream of water, | New York red light a Gl 24 | 25 
the poorest of our population, C.T-. | running through the same—9 good houses, and other out Boston do. slaughter | 46 | 21 23 
ae | buildings all in 00d repair, Also a sarge granite quarry do. ight = ‘ | | 19 2) 

ee pa ee § — ) €asy of access. "The fraurte is of fine color works well, and mine viii Py 4 

“> O,, : ‘ es | . i ; ? | LIME, hest sort, ; ° ‘ s oa { 

i7PSeveral valuable Communications from respected j can at small expense be landed in Boston, Said farm ‘s ant, hoes No. 1, new Freer ; 50 0 0 


correspondents are unavoidably postponed to our next, | pl asantiy situated and well Worthy the attention of gentlern 1) PLASTER Paris, Per ton of 2200 jis. | Cask 300! 3 25 
b 
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| IN pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer Wishing a! 5, 2k. Mass. ; ct. extia cles J (9! ¢ f 
- = = - Small! but good tarm., For @ person who would wish to accom. | Pork “cleoe froce other Saar ~e arrel m4 a = 4 
THERMOMETRICAL,. | modate fainilies visiting the Springs, this stands UnTivalled, | Mess : d “ a7 00 28 00 
aid ¢ > sold iow if applic diately i oe: eg ° . . | “ 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | mpy becom wa op oar on ‘s! pl oo o imme “Henne | Servs, Hera’s Grass, - |bushel! 300) 3 12 
R: f i TI Ee - i ey t.,. Mi a CENA N, ~Sq. est 0TO, or at | Red Top, F : . “a 1 (0! 1 12 
ange of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | yy FY] MORE, on the premises H 75) 300 
, . . ' ° : ¢ ° e , bad ° = 2 5 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded Aiso one Sontaiming eight acres, with a new house and other Red Clover, northers ~~ | 14, 17 
Northerly exposure, week ending February ll. j out buildings Suitab hes a po gen the same road with. Southern Clover, ‘ . 1” 6 14 16 
SS Sif tv one marie of the villa: Apply asa +. Se SILK Cocoons, (A merican) . . | bushel | 275! 400 
—— fp | 
FEBRUARY, 1887. | 7, A.M.| 12, M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. | BRIGHTON NURSERIES, fone op ee x | sol ace 
mimes a Wek Seated Sane —{ moo. o ores <a ie EAZLES, Ist sort, , ° . pr. M, 50) ) 
Sunday, li 20 20 NN. | a or sale, pan Morus ae nati ; ” ( car oo et was g Woot, prime, or aw Fleeces, | | pound; 85) } 36 
Monday, 2 35 20 N. E. | ants, P-ieeionete G the true anc Renu = ind, tdets ad- American, full b vod, washed, “ 6s 70 
Tuesd: prio > og | dressed (Oy mail) to Messrs. W INSHIP, Brighton, Mass yi { 3-4th { “ 0) : 
uesday, 20 36 34 E.S.E, |; me ‘*“* Ce do. ths do, 60; 65 
W : P Sogn: for Mulbeny, Froit and Ornamental ‘Trees. Shrubs Creep { 1.2 eee | ‘ 
ednesday, 24 28 24 ee fe ee! Perennials, &e &e. that are ealiweet if | do. “2 do, |; 5) 58 
Thursda - 14 t 20 12 N ers, ferbace ous ere nn als, ‘ c ©. that are cy tivated iy | do. ]-dand common ‘a | 50! 5b 
Friday Y> 12 | 30 2G Ww | any Nurseries ia the United States, with a first rate collection | | 
4 Af) ~ < — san, 6| Of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and. | , , : ‘ | 5 | 
Saturday, | 22 34 26 N.W, | if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. ; | Ps {iid saps ine : ‘ rs oa 54 
a —=— | = Brighion, Jan. 18, 1837, | Zs te i ‘alas 0 a 40) 45 
CHINESE MULBERRIES ' | (ete ittitstse aes eee Y ee ‘ 
‘ : ——— - : _ MORUS Mu: . & AULIS ~~] 3d do, he e > 8 
Phe subscribers have stl on hand the following -— J h Davenport offer f 4) slants of thet y 
- : = osep ? ave por otters Or Sars rs / Hants o 1¢ true aN ih . | is Ne 5 ~ 
30,000 Morus Multicaulis, the wood of which 18 fully | Chinese Malserry or Morus Multicau.'s. 2). wl! he care. | = ints don - wool is generally 5 ets, 
matured, there having heen no premature frosts on | filiy packed and forwarded as early as desired. Orders must | ; 
ang oy this season. Also 50,900 C ultings can | be sent to Colerain, Mass, til! the 1th March, afier Which | 
© supphed, | time to Harttord, Conn. Ali inquiries will he attended to at 
20,000 Ingrafied Trees of the new Chinese Mulberry, his I lantation, 5 iniles South We stof thee ty. P R OV I S81 ON M A R K E yy ° 
with large thick leaves, remarkable for the qrantty | Barly orders only will be supplied, as ‘rrangements will be : E 
5 i ~ rye - » Que errang E iL ° 
of nutritious matter ; this species being sefliciently | made to use all not called for pas. a oe 
hardy for the most Northern latitudes, and Possessing | folerain, Jan 13 37. Feb, 1, Hams, northern, and ice pound ¢ is 
all the advantages of the Morus Multeaulis, These | —— as . southern, and western sa 13 14 
are from 3 to 6 feet iy height, VALUABLE BOOKS. ee K, whole hogs, . . e “ | 16 
3,000 H brid Mc rus Multicaulis, with large leaves, and Volumes I. and I of the Horticultural Register. are ready Burren, (tab) ‘ : » | get HJ 
Close joints, and 5 to 6 feet in height, | for delivery, embellished with celored engravings, and 2 be P . , “« | oe 
35,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, jn which beautiful copperplate frontispiece. For sale at the New a lump ; ‘ — = 25 
a they differ from the common White Mulberry. | England Farmer Office, by ey : : . hashet | 50 = 
hese are imported direct from the bes Sik District | Jan. 18, JOS. BRECK & CO. (: = : : | . avs a 
- ’ oar a ’ m IDER, ‘ | barrel 
of France, are 14 to 23 feet in height, and will be —— RD pipe raae ee 
sold at very low rates. WANTED : —= <<< —= — : 
60 lbs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. es . : airy W 
i tn lest rate Gardener, and a good Dairy W oman, to go to >  EPerr. as > Er P . / 
Priced Catalogues of Trees, Green House Pants, Dalilias, | Ohic, to whom good wages will he paid, aud money advane- BRIGHTON MARKE T.—Mon Day. Feb. 13, 1837. 
Garden Seeds, Xc. will be sent VM Pas picant. | = for ithe ir travelling expenses, Application to _ a itt Reported for the New England Farmer. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS. | this Office. Feb. 8 . 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, ) F : eeprom tt At Market 415 Beef Cattle, and 925 Sheep—about 40 
Flushing, Jan, 30th, 1837, 5 Feb, 8, | SEVERAL LIKELY BOYS Beef Cattle un old 
; eef Cy sold, 
agp eee Rrra —_—— From & to 12 years o'd, want to live with good farmers ti]] . 
TREES, 114 of 16, to he clothed, fed and schooled. Apply at the Prices.— Beef Cattle—We noticed a few extra at 


Our customers wi] please take notice, that} Agency for the Prevention of Pauperism, rear oj Savings’ egies . . a : 
. : Re 8: tote. petite ' 
the season for transplanting ‘Trees js approach- | Bank, Tremont Street, Beston. 2m Feb. 3 Po <9; first quality $7 500775; second quality $6 75 
‘ a7 25; third quality $5 50 a 6 50. 


ing: All those who intend to order trees, are | an So : “Teac 
requested to forward their orders early. The WANTS A SITU ATION 





first that comes are Served first. Catalogues As Jardener, a young Man who is well acquainted with Sheep. — Dull,” We noticed lots taken at &4 00, 
will be supplie : s1utiy on application. Direet to his business. He would prefer a Greenhouse, or any other | 5 00, 5 25, and 6 00. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, business of thekind. Good reference will he given. epply to : 
Jan, 18, New England Seed Store. Feb, 11, JOSEPH RRECK & CO. Swine None at market. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
kindness of Au- 


We from the 


have received 


thors, Booksellers, and other friends, several vol- | 


umes and pamphlets of much merit, which we 


would recommend to our readers as works which | 
will repay well the purchase money,and thestime | 


spent in a diligent and careful perusal. We will 
now mention the titles and objects of some of these 
productions, and hope hereafter to find room and 
Jeisure for more extended notices. 

Permanent Temperance Documents of the American 
Vou. OF. 
Bliss, 5 Cornhill; and Perkins, Marvin & Co., 
114, Washington Street. 


Temperance Society. 


The object of this work is laudable, and it con- 
tains a mass of facts and arguments which cannot 
fail to convince those who, suffering appetite to 
predominate over reason, will not refrain from 
the poison of spirituous liquors. The following 
extract presents a fair sample of this work. 

.“ By the facts presented in the Fourth Report 
of the American Temperance Society, the follow- 
ing truths are established, viz: — 

“1, Ardent spirit as a drink, is not needful. 


“2. It is not useful, 
“3. It is a poison which injures both the body 
and the mind, And this results not merely from 


the 
which may be taken, but from the kind. It is a 
liquor which is injurious in its nature, and which 
cannot be taken without harin. 

“ 4, [t impairs and often destroys reason. 


«5, It lessens the power of motives to do right. | 


“6. It strengthens the power of motives to do 
wrong. 

“7. Ittends to bring all who use it to a pre- 
mature grave ; and usher those who understand 
its nature and effects, and yet continue to drink it, 
or to furnish it as a drink for others, into a mis- 
erable eternity.” 

In the introduction it is said ‘The principles, 
facts and reasonings contained in this voiume, 
have special reference to Alcohol in the form of 
distilled liquor ; but they wil apply to it in every 
other form, in proportion to its quantity, the fre- 
quency with which it is used, and its power to 
produce intoxication, or derangement of the reg- 
ular and healthy action of the human system. — 
The volume is divided into five parts, called Re- 
ports. ‘These, however, are not so much Reports 
of the operations of the friends of ‘Temperance 
and their results, as reports of Principles in the 
Government of God, as illustrated by facts with 
regard to men, which show, that for them to con- 
tinue to use ardent spirits as a beverage, is a vio- 
lation of his laws; and will prove by its conse- 
quences, that ‘the way of the transgressor is 
hard.’ ” 


History of Worcester, Mass. from its earliest set- 


tlement to Sept., 1886; with various uvotices | 


relating to the History of Worcester County. 
By Wiruram Linconn, 
Phillips & Co. 1837. 
This isa work of merit, and is entitled to a 
place in the Library of the Farmer, as well! as in 
that of every person engaged mostly in profes- 
sional or literary pursuits. It is dedicated to the 


Worcester: Moses 


Boston: Seth | 


great and increasing quantity of the liquor | 


| Rev. Aaron Bancrort, D. D. In the dedication | literature of the country, are also writing for the 


_the Author observes as follows : 
| &Exeept for your warm encouragement of the 


general design of this history, without knowledge | the Lady’s Book — we have had occasion for 


| of the mauner of its exeention, it would have per- 
ished, 
|of the facts it contains, it is yours,” &c. 

In a well written Preface, the Author observes 
as follows: 

“The events of the history of the town, were 
closely interwoven with those of the county, and 
‘seemed to demand detailed notice from this con- 
“nexion : and at every step, matters of curious in- 
terest, Which it seemed impossible to reject, arose 
to seduce from the direct path of narrative ; until 
the annals of a village have become as voluminous 
as the records of an empire. ° ” 

“The general plan of arrangement,affording con- 


* 


events, and facility of reference, has been imitated 
from Mr Shattuck’s History of Concord. {t would 


the model could have been more fully copied.” 
The style of this work is perspicuous, without 
much ornament or ostentation, ‘The narrative is 


accuracy, Without being too circumstantial, or ren- 
dered tedious by prolixity. ‘The following may 
suffice for a specimen. ‘After describing the lo- 
‘ation of the county road to Connecticut, the au- 
| thor proceeds : 

“On this road, south of the fording ;lace, was 
erected, ata very early period, one of those edi- 
fices called block or garrison houses, and denomi- 
nated in the records ‘the old Indian Fort.’ The 
structures for defence against the tribes prowling 
in the forest, so fur as specimens have survived 
the waste of time, or descriptions been preserved 
by tradition, had great uniformity in construction. 
They were built of timbers hewn on the sides in 
contact with each other, firmly interlocked at the 
ends, and fastened together with strong pins. — 
They were generally square in form, and two sto- 
ries in height. ‘The basement was furnished with 
a single thick door of plank. The watis were 
perforated with narrow loop holes for the use of 
musketry sgainst an approaching foe, A ladder 
easily drawn up, if the lower floor was forced, 
ascended to the uext room, which projected two 
or three feet over on each side, having slits for 
infantry, and wider port holes for cannon. The 
gentle slope of the roof afforded an elevated posi- 
tion to overlook the surrounding country, and was 
sometimes crowned with a little turret for an ob- 
servatory. These watch towers, impervious to ball 
or arrow, were of abundant strength to resist an 
enemy unprovided with artillery, and might defy 
any attack, except that of fire on the cumbustible 
materials. To these wooden castles, in the infan- 
cy of the country, the inhabitants repaired on the 
alarm of danger, and found ample protection with- 
in the rude fortresses, seldom reduced by the sav- 
age of too fierce temperament to await the linger- 
ing progress of a seige.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








\the Lady’s Book, shows that it has fallen into 
| goed hands. Mrs Hale is eminently competent to 
the task she has assumed, and is adding greatly 
to the claims upon further patronage, which this 
interesting periodical always possessed. Mr Bar- 
ton has contributed a good thing to the number, 
}and others, whose names are connected with the 


| The Lady’s Book.— Vhe February number of 
’ 
| 


venience in tracing the course and connexion of 


have been greatly desirable that the excellence of 


sufficiently minute to answer all the purposes of 


| 
| 
| 


Book. 


Mrs Hale is a proper person for such a work as 
as 


many years as it would be courteous in an old 


If there is any merit in the preservation | gentleman to remember a lady, to notice her wri- 


tings, and to admire the strictly useful tendency 
of every line — to see that effort which she made 
at amusing the young, was connected with the 
great end of their improvement. Well educated, 
a mother and a widow, she knows how to feel for 
the rising generation, and how to express that 
feeling — and whenever she undertakes the work 
of instructicn, by narration or by morals, we find 
in her composition, an unetion that carries con- 
viction and produces good, 
readers of the Lady’s Book, upon the acquisition 
of such a person — may they long enjoy her ad- 
mninistration, and liberally minister to her comforts. 


— U. S. Gaz. 


We congratulate the 


Carcnine Raseirs wirn Eagurs.— An Eng- 
lish gentleman, Cant. Greene of Buckden, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, fias in his possession a splendid 
specimen of the gold eagle, that he has himself 
trained to take hares and rabbits. When the dif- 
ficulty even of handling a bird of the size and 
strength of the golden eagle is considered, this 
must be deemed extraordinary. 





SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS, 
Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
mento! Genuine Garden Seeds, for sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kitchen 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 

country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 1-4 cents each- 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first 
quality. A liberal d:scount will be made to dealers. Orna- 
mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 
ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. 

Oraers should be sentinearly, Cataiogues supplied gratis. 


Jan. 18. 





GARDENER WANTED. 


One who thoroughly understands his Uusiness, particularly 
greenhouse euiture, wrl find employment, by lressing 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 3 Central W bart, 

Jan. 11. 


r] 
act 





GARDENER WAN?PS A SITUATION. 
Communicatious lef at this OMice wilt be attended to. 


Feb 1. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $4 per anim, 
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